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- As I look back on the old New England History Teachers’ Association, 
the predecessor of this organization, I have many vivid memories of the 
learning and wit of the speakers and many pleasant memories of friend- 
ships formed among the members. Do you remember the address of Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger at the time that Mayor Thompson of Chicago was attack- 
ing certain American History textbooks; William Stearns Davis, who made 
Caesar a real person for so many boys and girls — and teachers, too —; 
Dixon Ryan Fox, who spoke at that memorable meeting at Smith College — 
to mention a few? It is my hope that your officers and committees this year 
will be as successful as in the past two years during the presidency of Mr. 
Henry W. Bragdon and Miss Mildred P. Ellis, in maintaining the high 
standards of the past and in meeting the needs of the present. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is going to conduct a mem- 
bership drive in New England in connection with the 26th annual meeting 
which will be at the Hotel Statler in Boston November 28, 29, 30, 1946. As 
an affiliated organization we wish to increase our membership. Will you 
help? There are hundreds — rather thousands — of teachers of social 
studies in New England schools and colleges whose support we need. We 
need the strength of numbers, but even more we need the help of all if we are 
to be a strong and live organization. So send dues to the treasurer and sug- © 
gestions to any member of the Board. 


£. WHITNEY, 
President, The New England Association of Social Studies Teachers. 


FISSION 


Against the day 

When wonder-workers learn to treat a man 
As a mere element, 

And split him, atom-wise, 

Releasing cosmic energies 

To rend or mend this globe of ours, 

Look to it, brother, 

Let us take counsel 

And answer if we can — 

What shall be freed in that supreme release? 


Will it be else than this: 

Only what now is caged within ourselves — 
Idols of self, indifference, and fear, 

Devils of hate, suspicion, greed, and lust, 
Or, haply, spirits that have made 

The just, the generous, the peaceable, 

The sharers of the common lot, 

Be it in joy or sorrow, 

The men and women loved of all the world? 


Look to it, brother, 

Look to it, I myself, 

That if new liberators free 

The prisoned potencies of man, 

Then may the forces in our inmost hearts, 

Forces that you and I have made, 

Not shame us all when science turns them loose 
M. A. DEW. H. 


THE SATELLITE ORGANIZATIONS OF UNO 
J. DUANE SQUIRES, 
Colby paoeren College, New London, N. H. 


In his column in the New York Times on New Year’s Day last Arthur 
Krock well summarized 1945 under the title, “The Mightiest Year in our 
History.” As one of the chief events of that memorable year he cited “. . 
The first full acceptance by the United States of the role of world leadership.” 


Doubtless this referred primarily to our membership in UNO. But also he. 


must have meant our nation’s part in creating and supporting many of the 
subsidiary organizations which are already in existence. These satellite 
groups to UNO should be clearly understood by all Americans. 

As students of the UNO Charter are aware, one of the chief sub-divisions 
of that organization is the Economic and Social Council. It is established by 
Chapters IX and X of the Charter, Arts. 55-72. Among the specialized agen- 
cies which are to function under its general supervision six already have 
been authorized. They are: the International Labor Organization (ILO); 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Organization (UNRRA); the 
International Civil Aviation Organization; the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization (FAO); the Bretton Woods Fund and Bank; and the United 


Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Each . 


will be briefly considered. 

The ILO was originally established in 1919, but at the last annual meet- 
ing in Paris in October, 1945, voted to affiliate with UNO. The U. S. has 
belonged since 1934; total membership today is about fifty nations. It works 
for improvements in labor conditions the world over. See the remarks of 
Senator E. D. Thomas on the ILO in the Congressional Record, 12 December, 
1945, pp. 12037-039. 

The UNRRA was established in 1943. The U. S. has belonged since that 
year and Congress has appropriated for its relief purposes two and a half 
billion dollars. Supported by more than forty nations, UNRRA is proving 
indispensable in this critical winter of 1945-46. See the summaries in the 
New York Times, 13 November, 1945, pp. 12-13. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization was established by some 
thirty nations at a conference held in Chicago in November, 1944. The U. S. 
belongs. Designed to further the progress and transit of planes in interna- 
tional civil flying, the new organization has a key place in post-war peace 
plans. See Edward A. Warner, “The International Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1945. 

The FAO was established by the Quebec Conference of October, 1945. 
Its basic purpose is to spread knowledge and encourage research in world 
agriculture and nutrition. Headed by a noted English scientist, the FAO 
has been heartily supported by American farm groups like the Grange. See 
important summaries on its organization and objectives in the Congressional 
Record, 6 and 8 November, 1945, pp. 10584-592, 10684-686. 

The Bretton Woods Bank and Fund plan was drafted in July, 1944, at 
Bretton Woods, N. H. Its purposes are to stabilize national currencies and 
to provide funds for international self-liquidating loans. It became effective 
’ in the last week of December, 1945, although the U. S. had joined five months 
before. See “The Bretton Woods aac egureHTIes ” International Conciliation, 
September, 1945. 

UNESCO, as stated in the first multbodes of its constitution, is founded on 
the conviction that “. .. wars begin in the minds of men.” It is dedicated 
to further all manner of educational, scientific, and cultural means to bring 
about international understanding and promote cultural peace and good will. 
See Congressman Chester E. Merrow’s speech in thé Congressional Record, 
26 November, 1945, pp. 11178-82. 
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These are the six existing satellite organizations to UNO. Know them. 
Teach them. Help your fellow Americans to understand and appreciate 
them. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR., 
Department of Government, Harvard University. 


This is an approved summary of the remarks of Prof. Wright at the 
meeting of the Association on Dec. 8, 1945. 


When the twelve specialists who composed the Harvard Committee on 
General Education in a Free Society entered upon their work, they were not 
interested in discovering anything new; they are not worried about criticism 
of the report as being unoriginal, derivative, eclectic or what not. Funda- 
mentally they were dealing with what has been talked about so much that it 
has lost its meaning — “training for democracy.” Yet trite as the phrase 
may be, it must continually be examined and re-examined. 

In the dark days of 1940 when Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands and 
France had been overrun and Britain seemed about to go under, students not 
infrequently came to their political science teachers and asked for a good 
book on the principles of democracy. It was a good question and an honest © 
one, but it could not be answered. Neither Professor Wright nor his col- 
leagues know of any such book. It would be easy to find any number of 
books which would present the essentials of Fascism or of Communism in 
short compass, for they are systems of society based on relatively simple 
abstract ideas. But democracy is not a system; that is why preparation for 
it is so difficult. . 

There are those who think that all we need to do is to teach people “how 
to think” and teach “the proper attitudes”. The former notion, as presented 
Chancellor Hutchins of Chicago, contends that if students learn through 
mathematics, philosophy, or the classics the power of abstract thought, they 
will then apply their minds effectively to their personal and communal prob- 
lems. But there is little evidence that such a radical transference of train- 
ing as that from mathematics or language to social problems takes place. 
If a student is to be trained to think effectively about the problems of citizen- 
ship, his schooling must deal with those problems. There is also the. danger 
of too much abstract thought as applied to political and social life; in the 
past century both Marx and Hitler have been produced by that country which 
has been pre-eminent in metaphysical thought. Training too exclusively 
devoted to abstraction may lead to an either-or method of reasoning, whereas 
in actual life we deal with medians and a complex of shifting elements. So 
although abstract thought must be an element, too great stress on it may 
be dangerous. 

The danger with teaching “attitudes” is that there is a tendency to give 
students conclusions without their being able to trace the steps whereby con- 
clusions were reached nor to draw different conclusions from the same set of 
facts. Somewhere there must be a median between the study of conclusions 
and the acquisition of the sort of facts which Quiz Kids produce. In order’ 
to study enough complex factual material to arrive at valid conclusions 
there must be selection; the study of all possible periods and regions may 
produce a course of study too much like a trip through an art museum on 
roller skates. The social studies section of the Harvard Report has been 
criticized for emphasizing too little the study of the Orient. This lack of 
emphasis was delibefate: operating on the principle of selection the com- 
mittee thought the study of the European background of American civiliza-. 
tion to be more important. 
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Although disclaiming any intention of attempting to foist a fixed cur- 
riculum on schools Professor Wright said that the committee in general 
favored at least three years of social studies in secondary school, with four 
years where feasible, and with at least one year devoted to European or 
general history. Although generally in favor of the historical approach, 
Professor Wright felt strongly there should be a course in American prob- 
lems, difficult as that might be t6 organize and to teach effectively. Four 
years of social studies might very well mean that some subjects might have to 
give way, and on the basis of the evidence of the appalling failure of most | 
language teaching in high schools Professor Wright felt that in general the 
_ amount of time devoted to language might have to be cut down. In spite of 
the Mark-Hopkins-on-a-log theory of teaching there are priorities of subject 
matter and in a democracy the social studies must enjoy such a priority. 

Of the two years and four months the committee devoted to its report the 
greater proportion of time was devoted to the study of the secondary schools. 
The committee gained a new respect for what the public schools of the coun- 
try are doing, particularly after comparison with public education in other 
countries. There may be a danger that they will try to do too much and so 
spread themselves too thin. The family, the Church, and other organizations 
must contribute to the making of good citizens; the schools cannot do the 
whole job. 


STUDENTS GIVEN OPPORTUNITY BY MASSACHUSETTS CIVIC 
LEAGUE TO KNOW THEIR STATE GOVERNMENT 


KATHERINE VAN ETTEN LYFORD, 
Massachuseetts Civic League. 


A year ago some students of high school age came to the Massachusetts 
Civic League to ask if they could have an opportunity to see how their state 
government functioned. As students from several schools made the request 
at about the same time, the League suggested that each school elect 
delegates to the meeting at which state legislators from both major 
political parties would be available to answer students’ questions. Over 100 
students from nine schools attended this meeting and bombarded the Repub- 
lican Senator (Richard S. Bowers of Brookline) and the Democratic Rep- 
resentative (Edmond J. Donlan of Boston) for over two hours with lively 
questions. The legislators themselves were delighted with the interest of the 
boys and girls, and suggested that they might be interested in a bill before 
the Legislature which provided that persons might vote on reaching the age 
of eighteen. The Constitutional Law Committee courteously agreed to hold 
a public hearing on this bill during the spring vacation so that boys and girls 
interested might have an opportunity to attend and speak. .A large con- 
tingent of students attended this hearing and reported that they thoroughly 
enjoyed this opportunity to participate in their own state government. 

In the fall of 1945 a student-faculty steering committee was formed, and 
they decided to hold four meetings during the coming year, one of which 
should be attendance at a public hearing at the State House. Having out- 
grown the Town Room of the Massachusetts Civic League, the meetings were 
moved to the Old South Meeting House on Washington Street, Boston. At 
the first meeting (December 5) the President of the Senate, Arthur W. 
Coolidge of Reading, and the Speaker of the House, Frederick B. Willis of 
Saugus, addressed the students briefly and invited them to visit the State 
House and see for themselves how government is carried on. Then followed 
an hour and a half of questions, with the Minority Floor Leader of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the Senate, Joseph L. Murphy of Boston, and a Republican 
member of House Ways and Means, Representative George Ward Stetson of 
Middleborough, providing the answers. 
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Schools hearing of the meetings that were being held asked to be allowed 
to send delegates and, the Old South Meeting House -being a fairly large 
place, unrestricted representation from all schools interested was granted. 

The next meeting under the auspices of the Students’ Committee on State 
Affairs of the Massachusetts Civic League will be held on January 23. Plans 
have been made to have one of the most controversial issues before the Leg- 
islature debated briefly by two members of the General Court holding oppo- 
site views. (Either the proposed Fair Trade Practices bill or the bill to 
establish a State Lottery will be the subject discussed.) A brief digest of 
the proposed bill will be sent to schools in advance of the meeting so that 
civics or history classes may have an opportunity to do some work on it in 
advance of the meeting. After the legislators have debated the issue, de- 
baters (one affirmative and one negative) from the schools will discuss the 
question, and then the meeting will be thrown open to general discussion by 
the student audience, with the students asking questions of the legislators 
or student debaters. 

As this project has been experimental, the League has confined the at- 
tendance to a small number of schools known to be especially interested in 
such meetings. Now that a larger meeting place has been granted through 
the courtesy of the Old South Meeting House Association, the League will be 
glad to welcome students and faculty from any schools interested. Further 
information may be secured from the Massachusetts Civic League, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston. 

N. B.: Schools which are participating in the project are: 

Abbot Academy, Belmont Hill School, Brimmer-May School, Brockton 
High School, Buckingham School, Concord Academy, Dover High School, 
English High School, Gloucester High School, Holbrook High School, Hunt- 
ington School, Milton Academy (Girls’ School), St. Mark’s School, Topsfield 
High School, Walnut Hill School, Weston High School and Winsor School. 


AN APPROACH TO UNITED STATES HISTORY 
FORREST PAIGE, 
Newton High School. 


In my United States History classes we start with a current question, 
issue, or problem, go back to its origin in our past history, and then trace it 
down to the present. This is possible by subscribing to a weekly paper that 
is published especially for high school use. The combination of the text book 
used with the weekly paper works out very satisfactorily. Each is used to 
supplement the other. 

One illustration may help to clarify the procedure. This fall we started 
our study of United States History with World War II, using the weekly 
paper as a text. In working out the causes of World War II we had to go 
back to World War I, the Treaty of Versailles, the League of Nations and 
its failure to keep the peace, our failure to assume responsibility for world 
peace in this era, and finally the new United Nations World Organization 
that is in the making. 

In developing the above topics our policy of political.isolation came into 
focus. This necessitated our going back to the Monroe Doctrine and tracing 
our foreign policy through the years since 1823. In doing this we studied 
isolation in its early stages, the gradual breaking away from it as we reached 
out for new territories and became involved in the war with Spain, and the 
question of Imperialism that grew out of the Spanish American War. From 
here we were introduced to our relation with our southern neighbors in study- 
ing about the Panama Canal. This led to our protectorates in Central 
America, the attitude of these toward our interference in their affairs, 
Pan-Americanism, the Good Neighbor Policy, and finally our contacts with 
these countries during World War II and today. 
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Over the years I have found this way of taking up the study of our 
country in the eleventh and twelfth grades gives the pupils a much better 
understanding of the important issues and movements than I was ever able 
to achieve with the traditional approach. 


EDUCATION AND THE SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER 
WILLIAM G. CARR, 


Associate Secretary, National Education Association 


The United Nations Conference last summer completed at San Fran- 
cisco what might be regarded as the “first day of school” in plarining for 
peace. 

Working together day by day for over two months, the delegates from 
50 peace-loving nations were able to learn some of each other’s similarities 
and differences. They were able to come to agreements over their differ- 
ences, and to work out a Charter which is the blue print of future interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The provisions for “educational cooperation” which have been included 
in the San Francisco Charter on International Organization are of special 
interest to members of the teaching profession. For the first time in the 
history of international documents, this Charter gives teachers a real op- 
portunity to take active part in promoting the peace of the world. 

The San Francisco meetings were based on proposals made in the fall of 
1944 by the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China at the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks meetings in Washington, D. C. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
made no provisions for educational cooperation among nations. 

Now, however, reference to education has been made in parts of the San 
Francisco Charter dealing with powers of the General Assembly, economic 
and social cooperation, and the trusteeship of dependent areas. 

The Organization’s General Assembly composed of all United Nations is 
authorized, among other things, to initiate studies and make recommendations 
for: 

“Promoting international cooperation in the economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational and health fields and assisting in the realization 
of human rights and basic freedoms for all, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion.” 

A few weeks before the San Francisco Conference, the State Department 
asked forty-two organizations, representing a large cross-section of Ameri- 
can public opinion, to send Consultants to the San Francisco meetings. The 
National Education Association was one of these organizations; the writer 
was named to serve in that capacity. 

The Consultants were given every consideration by the State Department 
at the Conference, and were able to take part in many Conference activities. 
They were given materials and information on negotiations, and had op- 
portunity to question and make proposals to the United States Delegation. 

On the first day of the San Francisco Conference, the Chinese Delega- 
tion issued three proposals for amending the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
The third of these read: “The Economic and Social Council should specifical- 
ly provide for the promotion of educational and other forms of cultural co- 
operation.” 

At first, all the “Big Four” nations agreed to support these proposals. 
Many of the other nations, including Ecuador, France, Greece, Iran, Lebanon, 
Norway, Panama, the Philippine Commonwealth, and Uruguay spoke up in 
favor of educational cooperation. 

However, days passed without any reference whatever by the “Big Four” 
Delegations to the Chinese proposals for educational cooperation. In view 
of their former agreement, their silence was puzzling. When the deadline 
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for submitting amendments to Dumbarton Oaks was reached, it was re- 
vealed that the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China had jointly 
submitted five amendments dealing with cultural cooperation, but had 
dropped the term “educational” entirely. 

The NEA Consultant, while not minimizing the importance of cultural 
provisions, realized that unless specific references were made to education 
in the Charter, one of the most important ways of preserving peace through 
mutual understanding would be omitted. 

The NEA Consultant was invited to take part in the State Department’s 
“Our Foreign Policy” radio program on May 12. He was able to present the 
“ease for education” on a nationwide hook-up, and stated that “mutual un- 
derstanding based on educational cooperation, is vital to the success of the 
world organization that this Conference is building.” 

Several letters were sent by the Consultants to the United States Dele- 
gation, urging reconsideration of their decision to exclude educational pro- 
visions from the Charter. 

The Delegation replied that they considered that the term culture in- 
cluded education. Some people feared that specific mention of “education” 
might be interpreted as an open door to subversive propaganda in Amrrican 
schools. This, they felt, might jeopardize the Senate’s ratification of the 
Charter as a whole. 

Members of the United States Delegation were not aware of the extent 
of public opinion favoring Charter provisions for education. 

The United States Delegation was shown the results of a Public Opinion 
Poll indicating that 84 per cent of the American people are in favor of in- 
ternational cooperation in education. 

Scores of letters, resolutions and telegrams, urging educational provisions 
in the Charter, reached the Delegation from teacher and lay groups all over 
the country. 

The Consultants from the American Federation of Labor, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the National Grange, the Farm Fed- 
eration Bureau and other groups unanimously backed the Education Con- 
sultants’ proposals for restoring education to the Charter. 

During the time that the San Francisco Conference was taking place, 
the United States House of Representatives and the Senate unanimously 
passed resolutions urging the establishment of an international educational 
and cultural organization. This showed the United States Delegation, in 
still another way, the overwhelming weight of favorable public opinion on 
the subject. 

Finally, the Consultants obtained a hearing with the United States Dele- 
gation and presented their proposals for amending the Charter. The pro- 
visions for educational cooperation were among these recommendations. The 
large press conference which was held immediately after the hearing result- 
ed in the nation’s newspapers widely featuring the importance of the educa- 
tors’ proposals. 

Impressed, the United States Delegation reconsidered, withdrew its pre- 
vious objections, and unanimously accepted the Education Consultants’ pro- 
posals. 

After due committee procedure, and approval by the other nations, clear- 
cut provisions for international cooperation in education were written into 
the final version of the United Nations Charter on International Organiza- 
tion. 

After Senate ratification of the Charter, a special United Nations Con- 
ference in London (November 1-16, 1945) drafted a Charter for a United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. By these steps 
a good beginning has been made in international cooperation in education. 
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If the achievements of the teaching profession at San Francisco and London 
are to mean anything, it will be up to the members of the profession to fol- 
low up, year after year, the opportunities provided for them. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Hon. CHESTER E. MERROW, 


Congressman from New Hampshire, 
Delegate to the Conference in London. 


The United States has demonstrated its generosity and its unequaled 
military and economic power. It must now demonstrate its statesmanship 
in- achieving international understanding and cooperation. We have made 
an incalculable contribution to the winning of the war. We now have an op- 
portunity unique in history to help organize this world for peace. With 
great power comes great responsibility. Our own people and people every- 
where look to this Republic to give leadership in building the new world. 


BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE 


On August 3, 1945, invitations to the London Conference of UNESCO were 
extended by the United Kingdom in association with the government of France. 
Forty-four nations sent their representatives. All of the principal countries 
of the United Nations took part in this undertaking, with the exception of 
one great power, the Soviet Union. Throughout the Conference the hope 
was repeatedly expressed that the Soviet Union, which has contributed so 
much to winning the war, might find it possible to join UNESCO. 

The call to the Conference was issued before hostilities had ended. The 
constitution of UNESCO was drafted against the somber and realistic back- 
ground of the most terrible war in history. Like a veteran wearing his bat- 
tle stars, the great city of London displayed her bomb-scarred buildings 
alongside vacant sites of houses completely obliterated, showing that she, too, 
had fought in the front lines. A few steps from the Conference headquarters, 
I saw a monument to the dead of 1914-18, its marble surface disfigured by 
enemy bombs in the war of 1939-45. Passing by that monument, as well as 
everywhere in London, could be seen men and women wearing the uniforms 
of all the allied fortes. In the Conference itself were delegates still in uni- 
form, returned prisoners of war, and former members of the Allied armed 
forces and underground resistance movements. Shortages of shelter, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and food in the great capital of the British Commonwealth gave 
additional evidence of the price that the United Nations paid in men and 
materials to defeat the totalitarian powers. 


IN THE WAKE OF WAR 


Further evidence of the destructiveness of war was given to the Confer- 
ence in vivid reports by the delegates from devastated countries. Represent- 
atives from Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, Poland, and Yugoslavia graph- 
ically described the effects of war on their educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural institutions, and urged the planning of reconstruction measures, which 
could be put into operation with the least possible delay. All of these dele- 


gates in statements to the Conference or in private conversations told us of © 


‘the systematic attempt of the invading or occupying forces to stamp out all 
patriotic thought and action. They told of teachers who were killed, im- 
prisoned, or deported for anti-Nazi or anti-Japanese activity. Children’s 
txetbooks were rigorously censored, destroyed, and in many schools the use 
of textbooks was discontinued. School buildings were leveled by bombs and 
shells or were used to quarter troops or store materials of war. The famous 
Library of Louvain, rebuilt after the last war by international contributions, 
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was burned to the ground in May, 1940. The library of the University of 
the Philippines was totally destroyed by the retreating Japanese. These are 
only two examples of many libraries which were wiped out by the enemy. 
Laboratories, universities, museums, opera houses, and institutes were looted 
and burned. 

DELEGATES REALISTIC 


The spirit of the delegates to this Conference was determined and realis- 
tic. These men and women remembered the forward steps taken at San 
Francisco in providing a charter for the United Nations while the war was 
still raging. Although fully aware of the destructive forces of international 
conflict, they kept in mind the long-term objectives of civilization and ener- 
getically devoted themselves to planning for peace. In the Conference all 
were acutely aware of the power of the forces of war and realized that critics 
of such an organization as UNESCO might feel that the textbook, the school, 
the radio, the press, motion pictures, the laboratory, and the teacher, were 
weak tools in comparison with the V2 and the V1 bombs, the modern battle- 
ship, the aircraft carrier, the bomber and fighter planes, and atom weapons. 
But as Prime Minister Attlee stated during the opening session of the Con- 
ference, “Wars begin in the minds of men.” The delegates recalled how the 
basis for the last war was laid in the schools, in the textbooks, in the theater, 
the newspaper, in the radio broadcasts of Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and 
jingo-controlled Japan. Keeping all this in mind, they were deeply moved 
by the urgency and importance of their work. 


A RECORD FOR SPEED 


The Conference convened on November 1, and the final act, which I will 
include in the Record, was signed on November 16. When we went to Lon- 
don we expected to stay from three to four weeks. The realization of the 
pressing need for such an organization as UNESCO stimulated our energies 
and gave us an impetus that resulted in early agreement on all major points. 
We made a record by finishing the job ahead of schedule. 

The United States, the United Kingdom, France, and China were repre- 
sented by large and active delegations. The smaller delegations also worked day 
and night to complete their work. The conference selected the British Minister 
of Education, Ellen Wilkinson, as president, and the French statesman, Leon 
Blum, lately returned from four years in a German concentration camp, as 
associate president. The chairman of the United States delegation, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, was elected a vice-president. The five main working com- 
missions or committees of the conference were presided over by delegates 
from smaller nations. 

The Preparatory Commission is beginning its work in London. It is 
formulating a definite program for consideration at the first meeting of the 
General Conference of UNESCO. Consequently, it is not possible to tell in 
detail and finally the nature of the projects and activities which will con- 
stitute the program of UNESCO. The functions referred to earlier indicate 
the general scope of work of this agency. I cite the following as examples 
of activities which have received general approval in preliminary discussions: 


First. Promote a free flow of ideas and information on the popular as 
well as the scholarly level—through the radio, motion picture, and printed 


. page, and directly between scholars, teachers, librarians, and artists. 


Second. Encourage the exchange of students and the reciprocal visits of 
scientists, and other scholars, teachers, and artists. 

Third. Stimulate the circulation of scientific and technological informa- 
tion, now so vital to the well-being of all peoples. 

Fourth. Forward the contribution to world understanding by creative 
writers, artists, and musicians through encouraging their association across 
national boundaries. 


‘ 


Fifth. Provide liaison arrangements to facilitate the giving of aid to 
peoples whom the war has stripped of educational and scientific resources, 
for the reestablishment and restaffing of schools, laboratories and libraries. 

Sixth. Provide for studies and reports concerning situations where edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities are deficient. 

Seventh. Cooperate with the Trusteeship Council in assisting eee. 
governing peoples in the improvement of their educational opportunities. 

Eighth. Assist in cooperative efforts to define the educational goals 
necessary to the development of free peoples. 

Ninth. Foster approved programs of adult education in accordance with 
the needs and desires of the several nations. 

Tenth. Publish factual studies of progress achieved in educational and 
cultural development. 

Eleventh. In general, give all practical assistance to education, research, 
and scientific advance, as well as the free functioning of the press, radio, 
and motion picture, while scrupulously refraining from repression, surveil- 
lance, or dictation in the educational and cultural affairs of any country. 

Twelfth. Encourage the development of education which gives support 
to world peace and international cooperation through the United Nations and 
its associated agencies. 

These proposed activities have been presented for purposes of illustration 
only. In no sense do they indicate the full scope of the work of UNESCO. 


CONCLUSION 


The Conference in London wrote the constitution and prepared the plans 
for a most significant international organization. The United States, with 
its power and influence, can and must take a major part in making this new 
organization effective. 

I hope that the Congress will act at once in placing its approval on this 
constitution. Such action would guarantee to the world that we intend to 
participate actively in UNESCO. Such action would hasten the approval 
of this constitution by the requisite number of nations. 

We have just won a war against enemies we fought with weapons of 
steel and flame. But the most dangerous enemy to us and to all mankind is 
not an enemy who can be overcome hy such weapons. The enemy to whom 
I refer appears in many disguises and under & variety of names. He is 
often cloaked in prejudice and bigotry. Sometimes he assumes the shape of 
lying propaganda. Always he walks in masks of hatred, suspicion, jealousy, 
and ill-will. Beneath these outward forms he remains forever the same. His 
name is ignorance. He can be conquered by only one weapon, the weapon of 
free and unfettered truth. 


“The evolution of the prescribed educational ‘lingo’ has been an amazing 
development. If, in 1900, a teacher at a University had brought a hen to a 
class for teaching purposes, while an innovation, the hen was simply a hen. 
By 1910, this hen was a ‘problem.’ By 1915, the hen became a ‘project.’ 
Around 1920, the hen became a ‘unit of work.’ By 1925, the same hen de- 
veloped into an ‘activity.’ By 1930, she became the basis of an ‘integrated 
program.’ And, lo! in 1936, the poor old hen had become a ‘frame of refer- 
ence.’ As 1941 drew to a close, she was implemented into an ‘area in a 
workshop.’ By 1942, she appeared to have been ‘Calibrated’ as a part of 
‘orchestration’ of school and community activities. After the summer of 
1945, she is the ‘concomitant of motivated evaluation.’ ” 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


May HALL JAMEs, 
New Haven State Teachers College. 


In the spring of 1941 a small group of Canadian women, representing 
many sections of the Dominion, invited a representative group of American 
women to meet them in Ottawa for a three-day conference. This conference 
met primarily to consider ways through which Canadian and American wom- 
en might cooperate in creating international understanding among the peo- 
ples of these two adjacent countries. The Canadian Women’s Committee on 
International Affairs was organized almost immediately thereafter and with- 
in a short time the membership of the American Committee was announced. 
These joint committees have now established national offices in Ottawa and 
New York and are rendering ever increasing services throughout Canada 
and the United States. 

* During August of 1943 there was formed in Connecticut the first state 
branch of the Canadian American Women’s Committee on International Re- 
lations. The specific purpose was to initiate a plan for state organization. 
Previous to this time there had been considerable study of Canada centered 
at the New Haven State Teachers College. In March, 1943, a two-day con- 
ference on Canada was conducted under the direction of the International 
Relations Forum. The Canadian Committee sent outstanding speakers. The 
American Committee sponsored the program for local women’s clubs. 

The Connecticut Branch during its two years of experimental work has 
had a membership of fifteen. These women were selected for the variety and 
prestige of their leadership in state activities. Three areas of service were 
chosen: Education, International Hospitality, and Student-Exchange. The 
central committee has held two meetings each year; in the fall for planning, 
and in the spring for reporting and evaluating. The fifteen members were 
divided into three sub-committees to carry on the three areas of service. These 
sub-committees have functioned as working committees, each with its own 
chairman. 

The education committee has sponsored a variety of activities. A second 
conference on Canada was arranged at the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
at New Britain, in 1944. Mrs. Irene Baird, representing the Canadian Na- 
tional Film Board, made two trips to Connecticut to address women’s clubs, 
school assemblies and service clubs. A collection of “Books on Friendly 
Reading about Canada” was exhibited in libraries of Connecticut. An ex- 
tensive exhibit of children’s art from the public schools of Kitchener, On- 
tario, has been displayed in five centers in Connecticut. A return exhibit 
from the training schools of the New Haven State Teachers College is now 
in Kitchener. Extensive educational materials from the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board of Canada have been available for use in schools of Connecticut 

A Field Trip to Canada, approved by the Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation as a project of the extension service of the New Haven State Teachers 
College, was organized during the spring of 1945. A series of lectures on 
the social, economic and political life of Canada were given preceding the 
trip. Two concluding conference meetings were scheduled for reports and 
evaluation. The main feature of this course was an eight-day trip to Mont- 
real, Ottawa, and Kingston. The details of this trip- were arranged by Dr. 
Phyllis Turner Ross. They included an official welcome by our ambassador, 
the Honorable Ray Atherton; lectures by outstanding Canadians on the gov- 
ernment, economy and educational program of Canada; extensive visitation 
of educational institutions, and rare hospitality from the members and friends 
of the Canadian Committee. In Kingston our party of twenty-two were the 
guests of Queen’s University. For each of us this trip was an epoch making 
experience in teacher education and international friendship. 
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The student exchange program featuring short-term exchanges for un- 
dergraduate students has been the major project of the Connecticut Branch. 
The plan was initiated between Queen’s University, at Kingston, Ontario, 
and the New Haven State Teachers College. Two students were selected at 
the New Haven State Teachers College to spend January, 1944, at Queen’s 
University. They shared the social life of the college, took their meals “in 
commons,” audited four classes, and made a tour of the various types of 
schools in Kingston. They spent a week-end in Ottawa as the guests of Sen- 
ator Cairine Wilson and members of the Canadian Committee. On their 
return trip they visited the University of Toronto and the College of Educa- 
tion. 


During the following May two Queen’s students were welcomed at the 
New Haven State Teachers College where after a few days spent in visiting 
classes, the training schools, the Child-Care and Recreational Centers, and 
in learning about the educational set-up in Connecticut, they divided to fol- 
low programs arranged to meet their special interests. The psychologist was 
given numerous opportunities to observe the child guidance services in the 
state while the economist was given an over-view of low-cost housing units 
in Connecticut. Both students were guests at Connecticut College, the Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut at New Britain and at the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education where they met faculty representatives of other Connec- 
ticut colleges and discussed plans for extending the student exchange pro- 
ject. 

Funds for this exchange came in New Haven, from the Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Student Faculty Fund, the International Relations Forum, and from 
members and friends of the committee. Queen’s University voted allowances 
to each of its students. 


Encouraged by the success of this initial exchange, plans were made in 
1945 for a similar exchange between the New Haven State Teachers College 
and the University of Alberta at Edmonton. Two students from New Haven 
spent March in Canada while two students from Edmonton spent May in 
Connecticut. The trans-continental trip for the New Haven students was 
planned by Dr. Phyllis Turner Ross of Attawa. Stop-overs, with choice hos- 
pitality, were arranged in Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Saskatoon and Ot- 
tawa. At the University of Edmonton the New Haven students attended 
four regular classes, wrote for the college press, sang in the Glee Club and 
gave time at Canteen. A varied and instructive program of visits and ob- 
servations was provided. 

Both of the students from Edmonton were planning to teach in secondary 
schools so a program was arranged which gave a general over-view of ele- 
mentary, secondary, vocational and rural education with special visits to high 
and vocational schools. A few days were spent at the University of Connec- 
ticut, a week-end in New York with the National Committee and three de- 
lightful days in Washington. Travel costs for the four students between 
New Haven and Edmonton were provided through generous gifts from the 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 


The third short term exchange is now in process of organization. Two 
students from the Teachers College of Connecticut and two students from 
the New Haven State Teachers College will spend February at the University 
of New Brunswick and in May two students from New Brunswick will divide 
their time between the two Connecticut colleges. 

The Connecticut Branch of the Canadian American Committee on Inter- 
national Relations has found great inspiration in its experiment in interna- 
tional education and looks forward to an expanding program qenipened al- 
ways by considered experience. 
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BOOKS 


These books all have something to do with peace, with the peace which 
is slowly but surely taking place. It is a proviso, this thing we call peace, 
not an event to be cheered in the street and promptly forgotten. Much has 
already been written about it, and many worthwhile books on the subject 
have been reviewed here. The question asked in the title of Carl Becker’s 
little book How New Will the Better World Be? (Alfred A. Knoff: 1944) 
has not yet been answered, nor is it likely to be for some time. ‘The world 
does not seem to be much better or very new: As a matter of fact it seems 
to be more like the world of yesterday trying to get its bearings. Professor 
Becker’s book was reviewed in this paper in the April, 1944, issue. It is still 
one of the outstanding books on the essentials for a lasting peace. Measure 
the progress towards the shining goal by these questions of Dr. Carl S. 
Becker, “What is wrong with the world we have? Can we abate nationalism 
and curb the sovereign state? Can we abolish power politics and end imperi- 
alism? What kind of collective action do we want?” How would the Con- 
gress at Washington answer these questions? 

Russia stands as the enigma to the peace settlement. We had better read 
Sir Bernard Pares’ little book, Russia and the Peace, Macmillan, 1944, It 
is a small book, simply written, by one of the outstanding authorities on 
Russia, a great English historian. Students in high school history classes 
could read with pleasure and profit this straightforward account of the prob- 
lems. The book is dedicated to the Honorable Joseph E. Davies. Early in 
the book the author states the issue of the peace quite clearly. “But if peace 
is to be permanent it must before all things be a peace of peoples. Let Stalin, 
like us, forget the rancors of the past, because it is only by throwing the doors 
open that intercourse between peoples for mutual benefit of exchange and 
culture can be made a practical reality.” It is by a better understanding of 
each other that peace can be assured. “For a real understanding, the essen- 
tial need of the future is friendship and exchange between peoples.” The 
writer does not dodge the problems or issues, but has faith, through years of 
personal experience, that the problems can be solved. Recent agreements 
at Moscow seem to justify his faith. As teachers of the social studies 
we cannot afford to overlook the wealth of new material which bears upon 
this problem. 

The Anatomy of Peace by Emery Reves, Harper Brothers, 1945, is a 
basic primer for all who want a just, orderly and peaceful world. The 
Readers Digest has performed a lasting service to students and teachers by 
giving a full digest of this book in two successive issues, December, 1945, and 
January, 1946. Furthermore, it has prepared for use of clubs, schools and 
discussion groups a program and study guide of indispensable value. The 
Program Service of The Readers’ Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., will gladly 
furnish additional information to any who might wish to use this material. 
But read the book. Get students to read it. Discuss its contents in class. 
The author points to a new age before us, an age of the sovereignty of the 
people, not the sovereignty of the state. Peace among men can only be 
achieved by a legal order, by a sovereign source of law wherein all peoples 
may enjoy security, equal obligations and equal right under the law. This 
may be an idea out of reach today, but the alternative may be, as the author 
contends, the method of diplomacy, which tried and tried again has brought 
nothing but failure and disaster to a war-weary world. 


NEWS 


1. The Narraganset Geography Council was organized at a meeting on 
November 7, 1945, at the Rhode Island Yacht Club in Cranston, R. I. ‘The 
toastmaster at this occasion was Professor J. Granville Jensen. An address 


‘ 


was given by Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, president of Clark University, on the 
subject: “The Birthplace of American Industry — a Geographic Study of 
New England.” More recent meetings have been or will be addressed by 
Dr. Samuel Vari Valkenburg, W. Elmer Ekblaw and Henry Warman. 


2. The Watertown (Mass.) High School class in Economic Geography is 
using “Our Air Age World” in an effort to train students to approach geog- 
raphy from a world point of view. A two-year sequence in United States 
History is being instituted. 

8. The Newton (Mass.) High School history department is attempting 
closer coordination between English and History and between English* and 
Problems of Democracy at the 10th and 12th grade levels. 


4. On December 9, 1945, Lieutenant Governor Robert Bradford of Mas- 
sachusetts delivered the annual S. P. R. Chadwick lecture at Phillips Exeter 
Academy on the subject: Pressure Groups in American Politics. On Decem- 
ber 10 he conferred informally with many boys studying U. S. History. 


5. On November 13, 1945, the annual secondary school Conference on 
Education for Public Service was held at the Harvard Club in New York. 
The chief speaker was Mr. Harry K. Butcher, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Committee of 70. Mr. Mark Emerson of Friends Central School, Over- 
brook, Pa., was elected president of the Conference for 1946. 


6. There will be a meeting of the NEASST at Harvard on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday morning, March 29 and 30. The Friday afternoon meet- 
ing will be followed by a dinner at the Harvard Faculty Club. The Inglis 
Lecture takes place that evening. The Saturday morning meeting will be 
followed by the luncheon of the Harvard Teachers’ Association. 

7. In order to assist the National Council in planning its meeting next 
fall, the president of NEASST would like members to send to her the names 
of New England teachers who are doing pioneer or especially interesting work 
in the Social Studies. 

8. A World Affairs Conference was held at Lebanon, N. H., on December 
16, 1945. A series of meetings was held, lasting from 11 A. M. until 10 P. 
M. Dr. Frank Laubach addressed a Union Service of the churches at 11 
A. M. Afternoon panels discussed “The Atomic Bomb and all its Implications” 
and “The Trusteeship Plan.” Lewis Mumford and Clark Eichelberger were 
the introductory speakers. The evening session, following a supper in the 
Town Hall, was presided over by President John Dickey of Dartmouth. 
Hon. Chester Merrow, New Hampshire Congressman, spoke on “The London 
United Nations Conference on Education.” : 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING OR ALMOST NOTHING 


1. Use of Training Aids in the Armed Services. A 34-page summary 
giving information concerning training aids and devices in the armed forces. 
(Education Office, Bulletin, 1945, No. 9). Order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. Classification: FS 5.3: 945/9. 
10 cents. : 

2. Bibliography of the Best References for the Study of Geography, by 
J. Granville Jensen and Marion I. Wright provides a handy guide to the 
best sources of information. The 31l-page booklet includes over 150 refer- 
ences and is sold at cost for 50 cents. Send order to Geography-Science Bul- 
letin, R. I., College of Education, Providence 8, R. I. 

8. British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., has for distribution a series of eleven well illustrated booklets en- 
titled British Life and Thought. The series, written by acknowledged experts, 
includes the following titles: The British Commonwealth, The British Sys- 
tem of Government, British Justice, British Education, The Face of Brit- 
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ain, British Sports and Games, British Ships and British Seamen, British 
Aviation, The Englishwomen, The Englishman, and British Social Services. 


4. The Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., publishes not only the Headline Series (25c) but also, for younger 
readers, The Dragon and the Eagle and Teamwork in the Americas (40c), 
lively naratives that will promote understanding of the peoples of China 
and Latin America. 

5. The Classroom Clipper, published by Pan American World Airways 
as a service to teachers, has much worthwhile material on international af- 
fairs. The Wealth of the Americas, another Pan American publication, will 
also be sent without charge to any teacher requesting it of the Educational 
Director, Pan American World Airways, | 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 

6. The Committee on Education of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y., publishes a 
Bulletin three times a year at a cost of $1. The October 1945 issue contained 
a soviet report on the public educational system in the USSR, notes on Rus- 
sian studies in the United States and an article by Dr. Mark Van Doren en- 
titled Education — and Understanding the Soviet Union. 

7. Through its loan service the U. S. Office of Education makes om 
able without cost to teachers loan packets on Inter-American subjects. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


Open to all who are interested in the teaching of the 
social studies in New England. 


Membership: $1.00 (which includes 
The New England Social Studies Bulletin) 


Joint membership in the Association and the National 
Council for the Social Studies: $3.75 (which includes 
Social Education). 
Send checks to: 
Professor Waldo Palmer, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
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added to the nationally renowned series. of 16. charts entitled 


“OUR DEMCCRACY” 
by Francis Bacon, LH. D, 


The original charts,” their third printings. present a 
and pictorial study of our American demoerney : 
@ How wé got it & does totus 
@ How it works ie ae @How to keep it 


Th four NEW charts, organized to point the way te enduring peace 
in this’ atomic are a -Mecessity for all studies teachers. 
‘They are: 
D17 — World Moves 
DI8S— Working Toward International Coopersiion: 
— Gur: National Security 
Charter for World Security 


Por further jinfotmating cen: these charis, «8 well as other Visuai 
Aids to Edpeation, write. 21: 


“DENOYER-<GEPPERT CO. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
Beuttel 131 Clarendon Street, Boston 16 Mass. 


As Up-to-Date as the Atomic Bomb! 
“WORLD HISTORY” 


| Smith Muzzey - Lloyd 


Covers. world history. Japan's surrender and the San 
/Franciseo Corferenee. history is not emphasized 
“at the expensit of other Vitally North and Seoth 
America, Russia, the Fa¥ Bast, Africa aad.Australasia receive 
Ltreatment. Properly balanced in its presenta ten of peri ods of time 
—- devoter four whapters 16 World War il. 


Full paid the arts and scientes, and indust?¥p. 
agriculture and commerce, social, economic, palitieal and religious life. 
Handsomely illustrated, interesting 


Please Wate Lp. Cirdblar No, 246 | 
Statler Bldg. Boston, Mass: 
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SOCIAL! STUDIES 


A Complete Course Meetitg the of the 
Nations! Cow cil fpr Se Studies.and the 
American Histoties! Association 


E) EMENTARY GRADES 
Grade Geog: ‘aphy Civics 
2 The Commonity Wher: Ww ‘orld 
Pierce Reinier - 
clementery pupiile ding all . reader with inter- 
ab his own home «@ivigen- citing atorics ‘Boat other lands. te 
ment 
4 Journeys Through Man Our America 
by Stuli and Batch by. Townsend 
A view. of the wa rid vith’ 18 A Mew picture history of eur own 
colored taps, inchadin eountry.in simp'c language with 
and polar jastrativns colomon every page. 
Journeys Throw Nerth by Stull and Patch 
A visit by alr to our its Immediete neighbors, a 
Europe and Burene New World's F oundations 
Stull and. Hatch in the Old 
y 
yveowraphy of West.and VW ost 


of our origins, Wal Supa of the countries from 
America sprang. 
New Dated Victory Map 


Printed ig bright colors with all to V-E and V-J 
Larec size, 1789 inches postpaid. 


JUNIOR BIGH SCHOOL 
7 Asie, Latin’ Ame Tea, Blementsr> Co: mumenity Civies 
States by Btull and He tee by Hughes ~ 
Our own country and treatment of our govern- 
imon reighbors meant and the duties of a citizen, 
political and trade rela SUited ¢ young pupils. 
8 The Stery of Our Country hy West and. West hil 
An inspirations) history emphasizing the events of our development. ; 
Global Geography by Vi wi Citizenship by Hughes. 
America in its businem ee duties of the good Américan 


on. National Lewier. 


ions with the world 
S2NIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
10 The Makirg of Today Werld by Hughes 
r. The Atmerican Histovieal sAasociation’s conimittee ‘on 
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The National Leader 
th. of United Stated World History for ‘every 
pupil. Grdered by the States Armed Forees Institute. 
i The Making of Our United States by Hughes 
eets the recoramend ations of the new repr? of the committee. of the 
American. ination for the of United States History. 
12 ‘lagrader s American Government in 1946 
Victory ready ist. New chapter on Winning the Peake 
on Methods of Adjust svermmensite this new Atomic Bomb Age. 
Object vo Tests and Workbook adth Tedeliant’ ican 


ment vas ordered by thy lnited: States Worces Institute: 


ALLYN and BACON 


6@ Heaton Street 
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